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The Two Armies. 


{From Vanity Fair ] 


Two armies toiling day and night 
By bridge and barricade— 

Or by the hearthstone—full of might, 

Each working for the truth and right, 
And neithir one afraid. 


Two armies :—one of noble men, 
All strong and stern and brave ; 

Forward at duty’s call, and then, 

It matters not the how or when, 
To glory—or the grave. 


Their country’s glory is their own, 

Their common graves—her shame ; 
Their watchword Union, that alone, 
Though on the field their hosts be strown, 

Shall lead them yet to fame. 


Two armies :—but the second one— 
A fairer, sadder sight ; 

With steadfast purpose, all as one, 

With sickening labor never done— 
Toils fearless for the fight. 


Daughters of men! we know ye now, 
For what ye ever were ; 

Angels with calm unclouded brow, 

Before whom every man should bow 
In penitence of prayer. 


Though death should come, and come full soon, 
We fear him nevermore ; 

We ask of Heaven one only boon, 

And pray beneath the placid moon, 
Who never prayed before : 


“Oh, Lord! within the coming strife— 
Sad war of kindred blood— 
Grant strength to every soldier’s wife, 
Teach her to live without his life, 
And so reward the good.” 


By every tear-damped thread she draws, 
By every needle’s gleam, 

She links her heart’s blood to the cause, 

She binds her soul to arm our laws-— 
Wounded but to redeem. 


Oh! soldier, in your camp by night, 
Bethink you of her toil. 

How you are linked, though dead in fight, 

By golden soul-rays glimmering bright 
Tn sorrow and turmoil. 


Linked to the nobler soul on earth, 
By these weak hands of thread ; 
’T was woman's love that gave you Firth, 
Her love shall bind, come grief, come mirth, 
The living to the dead. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music 
The Diarist in London. 


CONCERT OF THE MUSICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON. 

Feb. 27.—If a man could find time and strength 
to do everything, which he would like, or even 
intends to do, so might I have been able to send 
you that complete account of this Society,evhich 
I intended. As it is, only some general notes 


upon it can be sent. It was founded—or as the 


Hill has it, “ established ” April 30, 1858. 
pears to comprehend all the leading musical tal- 
ent in London, theorists and executants, as is in- 
dicated by this list of the council, which con- 
tains many names well known on our side of the 


Tt ap- 


ocean : 

Jules Benedict, Henry G. Blagrove, Wm. 
Chappel, James Wm. Davison, Joseph F. Dug- 
gan, Charles E. Horsley, Edward James, Joseph 
Lidel, G. A. Macfarren, Frank Mori, Geo. Alex. 
Osborne, John D. Pawle, John Sampson Peirce, 
E. F. Rimbault, Charles Salaman, Augustine 
Sargood, John Simon, Henry Smart. 

Charles Salaman, Esq., is the Secretary and a 
most energetic one he is. The Society gives a 
series ot concerts and has private meetines at 
which new compositions are examined and tried 
—through the kindness of Mr. Maefarren at a 
trial meeting in May,young Paine’s (of Portland) 
Quartette for string instruments was one of the 
pieces played. What the objects of the Society 
are beyond this, and the arousing of an esprit de 
corps among the musicians, I do not know. Cer- 
tain it is, that one object ought to be the forma- 
tion of a good musical library, which for modern 
German musical history still seems to be utterly 
wanting in London. I would not exchange my 
own collection in this department for any which 
I could find in this great city during three 
months stay — not to speak of our two libraries 
in Boston. 

The orchestra employed at the concerts consists 
of 1st. violins, 16; 2d. violins, 16; violas, 10; vio- 
loncello, 11 ; contrabassi, 9. String instruments, 
62. Flutes, 2; oboes, 2; clarinets, 2; bassoons, 
2: horns, 4; trumpets, 2; trombones, 3; ophic- 
leid, 1; drums,1; bass drums, 1; side drum, 1; 
triangle, 1. Total, 84. Conductor, Alfred Mel- 
lon—a splendid one tvo ! 

At this concert the orchestral pieces were, 
“Ruy Blas” Overture, Mendelssohn ; “Tempest,” 
do., Benedict ; “Le Philtre,” do., Auber ; Bee- 
thoven’s violin Concerto ; Solo played by Vieux- 
temps, and Spohr’s Symphony, op. 59, in D 
minor. The performance was very fine—St. 
James’ Hall full. The vocal pieces were (with 
orchestral accompaniment) from Weber, Mozart, 
and Rossini. 

The enormous expenses incurred in carrying 
on any project of this kind in London, one would 
think, must break them all down—that they do 
not, is proof that the people, who support music, 
whether from the love of it or because it is the 
fashion, are better able to throw away guineas 
than we are dollars. The Musical Society how- 
ever seems to be really flourishing and one can 
only rejoice in its prosperity, and hope that it 
may become a musical “ power in the land” as 
the old Philharmonic has been for so many years. 
But is there no way of giving good orchestral 
music to shilling people ? Must tradesmen and 
mechanics and their families be excluded from 
so powerful a means of culture? When the 
musical Society was in contemplation an article 





was written “On the great increase of Musical 





Societies, &c., in London,” a copy of which 
printed on a separate sheet has fallen into my 
hands. In what degree allowance is to be made 
for the bias and private feelings of the author, I 
do not know—but it contains some historical 
notes, which seem worth preserving. It is more- 
over a droll specimen of very plain talking. 
Some of the Secieties mentioned seem to me to 
me to have been most praiseworthy attempts to 
really benefit the cause of music, at great per- 
sonal sacrifices of the men engaged in them, and 
attempts, which in London could only succeed by 
the favor of a wealthy public. This public, how- 
ever, seems to be not much different from those 
of other countries; it is easy to get large sums 
for a Blondin, or a Heenan—for a great vocal 
gymnast—for any kind of quackery—for any- 
thing amusing—but to pay high for real values— 
no, that will not go down. Croesus pays a guinea 
for green peas and strawberries out of season, 
and grumbles at an extra penny on beef. But to 
the article. 
ON THE GREAT INCREASE OF MUSICAL SOCIE- 
TIES, &C. IN LONDON. 
[Written in the winter 1857-58.] 

Scene—Vide Macbeth. (Eight New Musical 
Societies, &c., appear and pass over the stage, in 
order, the last with a glass in his hand; Bank- 
ruptcy following.) 

Ruined speculator :— 
Thou art too like the former swindle,--down! 
Thy plans do sear mine eye-balls :—and thy look, 
Thou other thing, is too much like the first :— 
A third is like the former ; filthy Imgs ! 
Why do ye show me this !—a fourth ?—start eyes ; 
What, will the line stretch out to crack of doom ? 
Another yet ?—a seventh ?—I’ll see no more ;— 
And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass 
Which shows me many more; and some I see 
That two-fold Halls and treble Bonus carry : 
Horrible sight !—Ay, now I see, ’tis true ; 
For Bankruptcy with taunting look smiles full on me 
And points at them for his. 


To the editors of the Musical World and Musical 

Gazette: 

Gentlemen,— Perceiving by recently issued 
Prospectuses, that the public and profession are 
to be again offered immense advantages by the 
establishment of new societies of practical musi- 
cians, &c., allow me to present to your notice a 
few ideas of similar undertakings (suggestive of 
speedy dissolution) for the edification, not of 
yourselves alone, but more particularly of those 
who are not acquainted with the numerous dif_i- 
culties to be encountered. Almost all of the fol- 
lowing pleasant devised schemes have proved 
abortions, and although aided by the great busi- 
ness capabilities and integrity of men occupying 
the most exalted positions in the profession and 
music trade. : 

“The Musical Antiquarian Society,” (estab- 
lished 1840-1). The council consisted of Messrs. 
W. S. Bennett, H. R. Bishop, W. Chappell, G. 
Hogarth, W. Horsley, G. A. Macfarren, C. Lu- 
cas, E. F. Rimbault, J. Turle and Sir Geo. Smart. 
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The subscribers to this Society were promised, 
for this one gound, 500 pages of music per an- 
num! By a strange oversight the works issued 
were deprived of the only thing likely to make 
them of any use, viz: A separate pianoforte 
accompaniment. This fact may account for 
enormous quantity of these publications con- 
tinually appearing in Messrs. Puttick’s music 
sales, where the “ pounds worth” is generally 
knocked down for a_ ew shilling! 

“The Handel Society,” (established 1843-4). 
This Society was originally set on foot by Mr. 
Rovedino, who contrived nevertheless, to get 
ejected by his own friends, ina way best ex- 
plained by himself (see Mr. Rovedino’s account 
of this transaction, printed at the time.) The 
council (at last) consisted of Messrs. Addison. 
Bennett, Crotch, Davison, Hopkins, Macfarren, 
Moscheles, Mudie, Rimbault, H. Smart, Sir G. 
Smart, and Sir H. Bishop. This lazy body, to 
perpetuate the fame of Handel, commenced with 
the most common of his works, and expended 
their funds for twelve years on works which Dr. 
Arnold, Randall, &e., had made quite common. 
In the same time Novello would have engraved 
the whole of his works in far better style, and at 
a much lower rate. It would be interesting to 
know what became of the large fund raised for 
these publications. 

“ The Royal Surry Gardens Company.” This 
concern was smashed in less than no time, which 
is the more to be wondered at, as, according to 
the prospectus, the Directors seemed to have 
“t’aen a bond of Fate” to secure success,— 
On dit. Some fortunate person has bought the 
place for £13,000, so that the shareholders have 
something to look forward to. 

“The Harmonic Union.” This Society ap- 
pears to have issued a prospectus with the names 
of Mr. Benedict as Conductor and Mr. H. Smart 
as organist (1852-3). But as the object seems 
to have been to restore vitality to defunct or non- 


appreciated Oratorios by the Musical Genii of 


England, viz., Messrs. C. Horsley, H. Leslie, 
Pierson and W. 8. Bennett — the latter of whom 
the Directors stated to be engaged on a new 
sacred work (probably a Missa pro defunctis) for 
the Society. I need hardly add that the affair 
was soon swamped. 

“ New Philharmonic Society,” (1853). This 
healthy society, supported by H. Berlioz, Dr. 
Wylde and W. Beale, commenced its career by 
an early performance for the benefit of the “Asy- 
lum for Idiots,” patronized of course most exten- 
sively by the friends of the Society. But the 
“Charity” manceuvre did not take, and a new 
Oratorio, written by John Milton is said ultimate- 
ly to have knocked a hole in the bottom of the 
concern which nothing could mend. 

[The New Philharmonic, however, still goes 
on, 1861.] 

“ National Opera Company,” (1855). This 
company never recovered the issue of its first 
prospectus. From what I can gather the verdict 
was “found dead.’ 

«“ The Professors’ College,” 18 Hanover square. 
This Institution I suppose to be a chapel of ease 
to its apoplectic neighbor in Tenterden street— 
but never having seen anybody in the building 
but the proprietor, I cannot say how it goes on. 

“The St. James’s Hall Company,” of this 
place I know little, except that the capital is said 
(see prospectus) to be £40,000; but curiously 





enough, the expenses (see estimate), are also 
£40,000 to a halfpeny. So, as by their own 
account they have no funds left, I leave the pub- 
lie to draw their own conclusions. Nevertheless, 
on looking again, the clouds clear off, for we 
have all the available talent in London to see 
after its welfare, viz., Messrs. W. Chappell, T. 
Chappell, F. P. Chappell, G. Leslie, T. Beal, J. 
Ella, O. Jones, &e. This like’ the Professor’s 
College ” seems from its decorations inside to be 
a sort of a chapel itself. 

Guided by the preceding cases, I rather trust 
my money to one respectable man than to 18 
calling themselves a “ Society ;” for in a society 
I become a mere atom—my only duties being to 
listen periodically. to an account of its excellent 
condition (although mortgaged and on the eve of 
bankruptcy) and to pay my subscription or call 
with regularity. For if I exceed these duties 
and with becoming humility venture to ask why 
£20,000 is added to the builder’s estimate, I am 
straightway assailed by that worthy himself, 
backed perchance by the Solicitor and informed 
that it is highly improper to stir up ill-feeling 
amongst those who are professors of harmony. 
This exceedingly jocose sally causes a sleek 
youth to make a statement about some mys- 
terious old cesspool or plague pit, which the 
worthy builder and solicitor did not expect to 
find in that locality; or perhaps they hit upon 
the crater of an extinct voleano and what with 
that and the interference of parish authorities, 
&e., he, the “ Youth,” thinks it certainly cheap 
at £30,000, and of course a dead bargain at 
£20,000. A great coughing and some applause 
follow and I sink into my boots and am silent. 
In fact, to sum up—in nearly all such cases. A 
wants a nice berth or position as an Architect, 
Solicitor, Treasurer, Secretary, Conductor, Lec- 
turer, &c., and, finding he cannot do it all by 
himself, he appeals to B, C, D, E and F; and 
forthwith we behold prospectuses (like legal 
documents) Councils, Members, Subscribers, &c., 
with occasional bits of reasoning in the shape of 
Bonus of 15 per cent. the first year, “love of 
Art” and such humbug. This goes on well 
enough till the “Sham” appears. Then they all 
go to loggerheads and the “ Solicitor ” and two 
or three of the “legs ” perform a demoniacal war 
dance in the background, getting more jolly as 
the thing gets more complex; till at least they 
mortgage the whole property (for a tithe of the 
prime cost of the whole) probably to a friend of 
A, B or C. The bubble bursts—“ no effects” is 
the reply to all inquiries. This result, according 
to the Solicitor is the fault of the shareholders— 
they say it is the Solicitor’s, &c., and after much 
reading, writing and arithmetic, on both sides, 
the society is “ wound up” by being “run down” 
at the Bankruptcy Court. R. E. L. 

P. S. “ The ery is still they come,” I subjoin 
two more announcements just recovered, viz.— 

“ The Musical Society of London,” (establish- 
ed 1858.) Council Messrs. W. Chappell, W. 
Beale, Macfarren, F. Mori, E. Rimbault, Hors- 
ley, Wallace, Salaman, Benedict, &c. 

“The London Music Printing Society,” 
(established 1858.) As the respected progeni- 
tors are at present, to use a vulgar word, but 
“hatching” these associations. I forbear going 
into details—for if the eggs should turn out as 
usual “ added ” I should probably get abused for 
it. However, for the edification and comfort of 





all I hear the hens are sitting and cackling with 
much glee, seeming confident this time of pro- 
ducing something more stomach-sustaining than 
the time-honored empty egg-shell. 


KEMP’S “OLD FOLK’S” IN LONDON. 


Feb. 28. Kemp’s “ Old Folks’ Concert” in 
the small St. James’s Hall. I went several times 
to these performances, the pieces being to me 
“ Herimathsklaenge "—sounds from home. | The 
Hall is small, I found the audiences the same, 
I think it was a mistake tocome to England with 
that kind of musical wares, The cultivated 
public took no interest in old psalmody, the un- 
cultivated prefer Christy and Woods Minstrels. 
The really good voices sadly lack cultivation, 
and but few of the songs and solo pieces were de- 
cidedly successful, though these few were. The 
American pieces as a rule did not please, and 
the staple of the concerts soon became, the 
“Dying Christian,” “Strike the Cymbal” and the 
like, which came to America about fifty years 
since from England, Nor could the English ap- 
preciate at all “Yankee Doodle,” which was 
given in the stage-Yankee manner, but with a 
text very much changed for the worse from that 
which Burgoyne has been said to have written. 
One mistake of Mr. Kemp was in taking up 
everything almost too fast. As to the dresses, 
they had little interest for an English audience, 
as every man woman and child can see the wigs, 
cocked hats, breeches and broad coats, any day 
perched upon carriages in Hyde park. The ri- 
diculous costume of 1815-30, was the only nov- 
elty. 

Mr. Kemp told me he was paying expenses— 
which I was glad to hear, having doubted the 
possibility of his doing so. If an article fronma 
Brighton paper, which T sent to the Journal was 
copied I need not say more. 

WALLACE’S AMBER WITCH. 

March 2. At Her Majesty’s theatre. “ The 
Amber Witch” text by Chorley, music by Wal- 
lace. Every reader knows, or ought to, the 
beautiful story with this title translated from the 
German of Dr. Meinhold—a tale so successful in 
its imitation of antique style as to have been re- 
ceived as a real village chronicle—and thus ena- 
ble the author to turn the tables upon certain 
critics and show how unsound were their princi- 
ples of criticism. 

As to the text of the Opera—to my feeling 
Mr. Chorley has worked it up very well, giving a 
fine plot and many interesting incidents, nor 
could I at all sympathize with several persons, 
who called the story (on the stage) heavy and 
undramatic. I enjoyed it. Some passages as 
sung differed much from the text in the books — 
this was explained thus; during the rehearsal, 
some of the singers found fault with the words as 
not being “‘singable” and the author wrote new 
ones; but before the production of the piece the 
vocalists changed their minds and restored the 
original words. One critic was bitten by this; 
for he in speaking of the words, mentioned that 
the singers had been obliged to change Mr. Chor- 
ley’s text! No doubt the words might be im- 
proved somewhat now, for they were written 
about a dozen years ago. 

The scenery was very beautiful, equal to much 
of the best which I have seen; but as a rule the 
machinery on the London stages does not work 
nearly as well and quickly as on the German 
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stage. One great mistake in propriety is placing 
the beautiful night scene in a mountainous coun- 
try, like the Hartz or first ranges of the Alps, 
instead of putting it among the dunes of Pomer- 
ania where amber is found; not in veins but in 
deposits. 
Wallace’s musi¢ was a treat. It is very fresh 
and its leading characteristic is I should say, 
sweet melody. One very beautiful one is in the 
scene where Mary in the dungeon, half awake, 
sings the ballad :— 
“ When the elves at dawn do pass 
Leaving pearls along the grass, 
And a dreamy light is creeping o’er the sea ; 
When the blushes of the East 
Tell that weary night hath ceas’d 
And the cheering day come back for you and me; 
When the stars are growing dim 
And the birds begin their hymn 
And the newborn flowers are drinking from the air ; 
IT cannot choose but sing 
‘ How delightful is the spring, 
And the early morning how very fair!” ’ 
Another song by Count Rudiger, with a chorus 
of soldiers struck me much : 
“Go sing how our troops war the first in war, 
On some lazy noon in May ; 

How of peace no coward dared prate afar, 
When our trumpet Joud said ‘nay !’ 

For come are the first, or come are the last, 
To his priests or his hundred lords, 

The king on his father’s throne sits fast, 

By the aid of our bright broad swords,”’ &c. 

This was the first opera by Wallace I had 
heard, and I was very agreeably surprised by it. 
It seems to be a very valuable addition to the 
small stock of English operas, and one which 
must be successful if ever produced in our coun- 
try. Dare I hope to hear it there sometime ? 

March 4. Monday concert again. A Rosou- 
mowsky Quartette, the Sonata, op. 111, the 
Kreutzer Sonata, and a string trio, all by Bee- 
thoven, instrumental, “The Kiss” and “ Adelaide,” 
Italian words, sung by Reeves, and two songs by 
Miss Banks, instrumental. 

ELUJAH. 

March 8. A long desired gratification — 
“Elijah” at Fxeter Hall, given by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society. The hall was erected for 
speaking and is very bad for music. There is no 
due proportion between length, breadth and 
height, and the grand choral passages sound muf- 
fled and dead in most parts of the room. What 
I never saw in Germany is universally the 
practice here as with us, viz., bringing the or- 
chestra in front and forcing the singers to sing 
through the crash of the instruments. I, decid- 
edly, as an auditor, and still more so as a chorus 
singer, prefer the German method of playing the 
orchestra in the rear, bringing down the centre 
part of the string band only. With the accom- 
paniment behind, the voices are supported and 
kept up to the time much better, besides which 
the singer feels a pleasure in his work, impossible 
when he stands away up there by the organ and 
can hear nothing of the leading melody and of 
the harmony of which he is part. It seems to 
me radically wrong — this English and American 
arrangement of the stage and the musical forces 
upon it. 

Now here at Exeter Hall, I heard, on the 
whole, the finest body of chorus singers I ever 
listened to, not excepting the Sing Akademie, or 
Stern’s Gesangverein” in that city. And yet 





yet the vocal effect was not beyond that in the 
Sing Akademie hall, with less than half as many 
singers (true the hall is hardly half as large) and 
and not comparable with that in our Musie Hall, 
when we had about 500 singers at our festival a 
few years since. The Alto in proportion to the 
other parts in the Sacred Harmonic Society, is 
not so fine as it is (or was) in the Handel and 
Haydn Society —the Bass not finer. But the 
tenors and trebles leave ours far, far behind ; and 
as to the singing as a whole — well, when some 
English singer again appears in our oratorios in 
Boston, and praises up to the skies our chorus— 
just turn your back upon him and tell him, that 
there is such a thing as going too far in absurd 
flattery, even for us! The Sacred Harmonic 
Society is composed of people, who expect to be 
at some expense to gratify their love of the best 
music. They s/udy their parts, and go through 
with an amount of releasing, of which we know 
nothing. They have their reward in the conscious- 
ness, that nowhere out of Exeter hall can such 
oratorio performances be heard. 

At this performance of Elijah, with all its diffi- 
cult recitative chorus, no slip, no want of pre- 
cision in attacking the rough points, marred the 
beauty of the performance. All went smoothly, 
all with a power and grandeur, which would 
warrant very strong terms of eulogy. The six 
hundred singers moved with the steadiness and 
precision of a vocal quartette. The principal 
soloists were Mr. Santley, (Elijah) Mrs. Sainton+ 
Dolby — with whose voice, I was much disap- 
pointed— but this was her first appearance 
since childbed — Mad. Laura Baxter, with her 
large, grand deep voice, Miss Parepa, from one of 
the English operatic companies and Sims Reeves. 
Oh, that Reeves! of him another time. Take 
them together I have nowhere at home or in 
Germany, heard the parts so well given. All 
Task is that the Sacred Harmonie Society may 
have a better hall. 

tesniceien cise cabelas 
For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


J. §. Bach. 
(TRANSLATED FOR THIS JOURNAL FROM THE 
“DruTscHeE Musik-ZEITUNG” OF VIENNA.) 





Arias from various Cantatas, with Piano-forte accompaniment, 
arranged by Ropert Franz Four sets (9 Alto, 9 Bass, 9 
Soprano, 9 Tenor Arias). Leipzig: F. Whiatling ; Boston: 
0. Ditson & Co. 


; (Continued from page 139.) 

We have shown how different the natures of 
the two masters. It necessarily follows that their 
influence on the public would differ in the same 
way: HANDEL’s influence would be more exten- 
sive, Bach’s more intensive. Handel has never 
been unknown ; always from the first has he both 
morally and artistically inspired, elevated, re- 
freshed and enlivened a very great part of the 
public; he is part and parcel of the national 
pride of the English. Bach has only very lately 
risen out of a long, almost complete oblivion, 
and has his admirers chiefly among musicians and 
believing Christians ; but he takes such a lasting 
hold upon one, that whoever has got to be thor- 
oughly at home with all other music, comes back 
again and again to him, to constantly discover 
new wonders. He thus had the power to trans- 
form the musical way of thought and feeling of 
the modern generation; for only since he has 
become better known, has the musical under- 
standing experienced an important conversion 
toward a better direction, if this influence is not 





to be ascribed exclusively to him. To whom 
does not the comparison with Spinoza occur 
here? So long as Leibnitz and Wolf reigned» 
nay even in the Kantian period Spinoza was 
searcely read, and still less understood; sinee 
men have learned to know him, he has helped to 
work such a revolution in the consciousness of 
the age, that he, at last regarded as the inmost 
and choicest treasure of a whole cultivated gene- 
ration, has taught us how to understand the rest 
more deeply. 

But be that as it may; at all events Bach may 
make claims to a far more general, more earnest 
and devoted recognition, and to a far deeper 
study, than has been his lot heretofore. To this 
the work which now lies before us will, as Herr 
Franz expressly declares in his “ Preface,” af- 
ford a contribution. Let us now proceed to ex- 
amine it. Thirty-six arias have in the course of 
two years (1859 and 1860, as the publisher 
states in a manner worthy to be imitated) been 
selected, and provided with pianoforte accompa- 
ment, out of the scores of the “ Bach Society ” 
of Leipzig, with the laudable end to “ pave the 
way for the more general public to the treasures 
of this edition.” They are, with but few excep- 
tions, taken from the Cantatas, a species of com- 
position which Bach evidently cultivated with 
especial fondness; for there are said to have 
been jive whole years, each of which contained at 
leat sixty such Cantatas — one for every Sunday 
and festival day—and of these only one half 
have been found, and but a small part as yet 
published. 

The Cantatas were specially written only for 
church service; and their form seems, like that 
of the Passions-music, to have proceeded from a 
naive imitation of the Protestant forms of wor- 
ship. They adhere strictly, that is, to the Gos- 
pel for the day, and bring out its leading thoughts 
as Well as celebrate the peculiar character of the 
day itself; The various participators in the so- 
lemnity, the parish, the preacher, the single 
member of the congregation, are all made avail- 
able; each in his way contributes to the full 
understanding, to the living enjoyment and 
to the musical communication of the divine 
word. Thus for example, the Cantata for Sex- 
agesima Sunday turns upon the Gospel for 
that day, the parable of the sower, and the 
different kinds of ground upon which the seed of 
the word fell, in the following manner: It begins 
with a “Symphony,” which, as is usual, forms 
the preparation for what follows, inasmuch as its 
immense unisonos and the interwoven figures 
spread out over them were plainly meant to de- 
pict the fullness, the might, the blessing of God’s 
word, much in the same way as the preacher 
sums it up in the text-words of the following 
Bass recitative: “ For as the rain cometh down 
and the snow from heaven, and returneth not 
thither, but watereth the earth and maketh 
it bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to 
the sower and bread to the eater, so shall my 
Word be, that goeth forth out of my mouth; it 
shall not return unto me void, but it shall accom- 
plish that which I please, and it shall prosper in 
the thing whereto I sent it.”—Jsaiah lv., 10, 11. 
Then a spokesman for the congregation, in a 
Tenor recitative, expresses their readiness to re- 
ceive the preaching of the Word; the congrega- 
tion confirm this in the words of the Litany 
“ That thou wilt give thy spirit and power to the 
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Word; we beseech thee to hear us, O Lord!” 
which gives the preacher an opportunity to hold 
as it were a preachment, in a long bass recitative 
several times interrupted by the litany of the 
congregation ; he following the train of thought 
in the litany and having reference, as far as pos- 
sible, to the gospel text. Here, too, all turns up 
on the Word of God, which is to shield them 
against devils, Turks and Pope, as well as banish 
sins and error from Christians led astray. This 
response between congregation and preacher 
forms the middle point of the Cantata. Now fol- 
lows, in regular symmetry ; first, another member 
of the congregation, singing, in a Soprano aria, 
of the “soul treasure,” above all treasures, of 
the Word of God (see No. 1 of the Soprano 
Arias); whereupon the congregation close with 
the Choral song, that God may not take his holy 
word away from them, lest their “ guilt and sin 
should shame them.” 

In many of the Cantatas the gospel text itself 
is also used, either entirely, as in the Christmas 
Cantatas, or in part. In the latter case, it is 
characteristic with Bach to select the most im- 
portant passage, the point as it were of the 
whole ; for example, in the Cantata for the 14th 
Sunday after Trinity, upon which falls the gospel 
of the ten lepers, (Luke xvii., 11) ;— in order to 
indicate the idea of gratitude, of which the 
whole Cantata treats, according to the text as it 
were, he takes the 15th and 16th verses, the point 
of the narrative, and places them as a recitative 
in the middle of the whole: “ And one among 
them, when he saw that he was healed, turned 
back and with a loud voice glorified God and fell 
down upon his face at his feet giving him thanks, 
And he was a Samaritan. 

As in the Passions-musik, so too in the Canta- 
tas we find dramatic, epic and lyric elements in- 
terwoven ; but mixed in such proportions, that, 
in keeping with the object of the Festival, the 
lyric and contemplative predominate. Hence 
the choral song of the congregation usually places 
itself in the foreground. It presents itself, on 
the one hand, as an artistically wrought out figu- 
ral counterpoint, having great advantages for 
representing in the most comprehensive way, 
both objectively and subjectively, the rich rela- 
tions of the divine word, which here lies at the 
foundation, whether as Bible text or church 
hymn. On the other hand, the congregation ap- 
pears in the Choral, which usually forms eth 
close and is kept for the most part in the purely 
lyric style ; instead of this, too, we often find an 
Arioso for the choir; less frequently a wrought 
out contrapuntal movement. Against this stands 
the Recitative, which is kept sometimes in the 
narrative, but for the most part in the reflective, 
or even lyric vein. In the first case it is assigned 
to the Evangelist (tenor solo) ; otherwise, either 
to the preacher or a member of the congregation 
It commonly paves the way from the congrega- 
tional to the solo song, or vice versa. Finally, in 
the Aria, the individual subject, as the represen- 
tative of all believing Christerdom, places him- 
self, with his personal faith and his pious feeling, 
in lyric outpouring, over against the congrega- 
tion. Here then we see unfolded the richest va- 
riety of moods, which every individual may ex- 
perience daily in his religious life, a many-sided- 
ness worthy of the highest admiration. A more 
intimate acquaintance with this portion of Bach's 
creations is the more interesting, stimulating, and 

















edifying, since these by their nature, more than 
any other, give us without doubt an insight into 
the inmost soul’s life of the noble man. If only 
for this reason, the collection now before us can- 
not be earnestly enough recommended. 


(To be continued.) 
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On Musical Terms. 


We observe from European papers that Pandine 
Viardot Garcia, the great singer and instructress of 
the voice has edited a collection of classical Cava- 
tinas, &c.,s0 far principally from the old Italian 
school, with the details for rendering them properly 
and effectively, minutely carried out. This will he 
a capital thing for those who will never learn to walk 
alone, who have no artistic instinct in them to de- 
velop the slumbering hicroglyphics of the composer 
into the thing of life and beauty which floated before 
his vision when he committed them to paper. In 
fact most of our singers are of this class. They 
need a model in all cases. In olden times the com- 
poser thought an occasional p or f sufficient to in 
dicate the light and shade of his work. Now every 
two-penny composition is crowded with signposts, 
bearing mysterious inscriptions in foreign languages, 
and studded with signals at every crossbar, taken 
from the musical signal code and extending from a 
battalion of f’s drawn up in line of battle, to as 
many p’s, the latter reminding one of the story told 
of Tulleyrand who, being toasted at a public dinner, 
arose before the tumult had subsided and merely 
moved his mouth for half a minute as though he were 
speaking, bowed and sat down, whereupon everybody 
applauded on the mere mental conviction that the 
Prince must have said something smart, as he was in 
the habit of doing. (Remember also Jullien’s or- 
chestra in this connection.) Our modern composers 
guard against all misunderstandings. They are 
bound that there shall be no chance of spoiling the 
text in the reading. This may be eminently proper 
when a great work is concerned but the same cere- 
monies observed in the short-lived trash of the day 
remiuds us of a drove of jackasses, marshalled and 
escorted like a body of the Imperial guard of France 
Ou ryoung composers are amazingly fond of using os- 
tentatiously the vocabulary of the Italian terms which 
have stuck to their memory during their Isng and 
tedious studies, To them it sounds indescribably 
charming to prefix to the introductory measures of 
their first song (commencing “I met her first in cab- 
bage time when she was cutting krout’’) in the purest 
Tuscan con mola You might as well at- 
tack a mosquito with the gigantic fury of Booth in 
the last scene of Richard the Third. Affectation is 
a bad thing. The affectations of the French language 
in the music titles is altogether unnecessary. Only 
the other day we met witha Grande Marche des Wide 
Awakes, and felt much commiseration for the author. 
Anybody who knows what silly words are being con- 
stantly set to music and published by fond authors 
mostly at their own expense, can imagine how gawky 
the Italian terms look that are thrust upon them. 
The following lines for instance which wind up a 
song of four verses might be ushered in with con 
abbandono ed espressione, followed in succession by 
Observe the 


tenerezza. 


melanconico, ritenuto assai and morendo. 
effect : 
And often when dear mother goes 
To get her things to use 
I see her drop a silent (') tear 
On sister's frock and shoes. 

Sister, of course, has died, when quite small. Ac- 
carezzevolmente isa nice word because a big word. 
We earnestly recommend it to young authors. It 
would go nicely with the following fashionable sere- 
nade — or something equally poetic and sensible—in 
six-eight time, key of A flat: 

** Come where the moon’s straight beams 
Dark shades illumine, 
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Where near aquatic streams 
Mushrooms are blooming.” 
Scherzosamente e lusingando would not stand amiss 
with 
Sally has a lubly nose 
Flat across her face it grows 
It sounds like tunder when it blows ! 

Nor does this uncalled for, ridiculous profusion of 
Italian terms comprise all the foolish directions at- 
tached needlessly to musical compositions. We sup- 
pose it is only when an author utterly despairs of his 
composition carrying with it a clear idea of its form 
and meaning that he need resort to the expedient of 
giving general directions like the following: “ Sing 
this piece with tones rather plaintive and with feel- 
ing. Let your own soul be fullly imbued with the 
sentiments of the Song,” or “ Quality of tones some- 
what sombre and agitated, yet full of earnestness 
and interest,’’ or ‘‘ Let the tones speak of quiet and 
earnest joyfulness,” &c. Besides being altogether 
superfluous this is much more than a singer can do. 
He can sing soft or loud, /egato or staccato, hurry or 
retard, and darken or brighten his voice. But it 
would confound a singer who really can do all this— 
and there are a great many who cannot—to attend to 
such prescriptions asthe above. A physician might 
as well tell his patient to take a dose of medicine 
with the tenor of his system ina quietly exhilarating 
condition. If Bellini had interlined the score of his 
“Norma” with an exposition of each and every 
feeling into which the heroine is plunged by the rapid 
changes in her position towards those around her, we 
should have had but one Norma, a stereotype char- 
acter, soon to become a pasteboard puppet on our 
lyric stage, we should have had no distinct creations 
of the part by Pasta, Lind, &e. The artists want 
freedom of interpretation. If short-sighted com- 
posers erect barriers and fences round their works 
and these are things which have life in them, it is the 
artists duty to tear such barriers down. Very few 
composers, we dare say, fully understand the power | 
of their works in all their bearings. Haydn was 
overwhelmed by his “ Creation,” when he heard it 
performed for the first time. He attributed the music 
directly to Divine inspiration. yoethe never 
thought the character of Mephistopheles capable of 
The manner 


























being interpreted at all on the boards. 
in which the most adored Cantatrice renders a certain 
Cavatina need not be binding upon anybody. Rules 
and models will do for pupils, artists. Composers 
and performers—must walk alone. B. 


Conducting ; 


A FEW PRACTICAL COUNSELS HOW 
BY HERMANN ZOPFF. 


(Concluded from page 117 ) 
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TO LEARN IT. 


CONDUCTING AN ORCHESTRA. 


The counsels, I gave in the introduction, I consid- 
er also applicable to the conductor of an orchestra, 
and will now add only a few hints, chiefly based up- 
on experience. 

One of themost painful observations for a conduc- 
tor is the neglected state of mind a great many or- 
chestra-players. With few exceptions most of these 
artists, having often been deprived of a good educa- 
tion, are made dall, indifferent, and even vulgar, in 
consequence of poor payment, competition, constant 
rehearsing, and playing to dance during the whole 
night. These people care for music less than the 
mechanic for his trade ; and those who make an ex- 
ception, the so-called “learned ’’ members of the 
orchestra, are generally so conceited on account of 
having made some studies of the method of harmony 
and their being able to play their respective instru- 
ments tolerably well, that they will strenuously op- 
pose everything which is not sanctioned by tradition 
in the orchestra, or which they are unable to under- 
stand. Woe to him who does not know how to im- 
pose upon these people by a display of talent and 
energy ! 

Whoever wants to become a conductor of orches- 
tras will do well to go often amongst the players 
when they are at rehearsal, in order to observe their 
doings, and to study the t/mbre of the different instru- 
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ments, as well as to make friends with the influential 
members, By-and by let him call upon them, and 
beg to be instructed in the technics of the different 
instruments, to be made acquainted with all the tones 
of the different registers in the wind instruments. 
and let him also take note of everything that is difli- 
cult and impossible to execute, in order when he 
later comes across passages that are not practicable, 
to be able to alter them. If solo passages are not 
performed satisfactorily, let the conductor practice 
them with the player in his own room. It is thus 
that he will Icarn to know better the instrument in 
question. The practical musician is always pleased 
to find in the conductor a thorough knowledge of his 
instrument; the conductor will also gain much es- 
teem by counting any faults occurring in the middle 
parts of the score, thus evincing a sharp hearing. 

The performers on wind instruments ought always 
to be treated in the same way as the singers. One 
must well olserve their breathing and give them a 
sign as soon as they are to resume their parts, for 
taking new breath. Precision in cases where the 
whole orchestra must resume anew, consequently 
also after fermatas, can be best obtained by prepar- 
ing the resuming half or a full measure beforehand. 
Performers of instruments to which are generally 
given long and frequent rests, are used to prominent 
signs on the part of the conductor when they have 
to play again. Phrases and passages which are not 
given as they ought to be, can be best corrected by 
singing them or by indicating the rhythm with the 
baton. In order to repeat without great loss of time, 
the score must be divided by large letters, and these 
letters must be marked in all the parts. 

It is generally very difficult to obtain an even piano 
from the orchestra, at least from the performers of 
brass instruments. These, especially when belonging 
to a military band, must be made familiar with this 
effect, because in the open air they are used to play 
as loud and strong as possible. Very difficult it is 
further, to induce players of brass instruments to 
use instruments without valves in such pieces, where 
they are prescribed. Most of the performers can 
only play on chromatic instruments in F, and are, 
moreover, so lazy as to prefer transposing every 
thing before they play on the required instrument ; 
it is thus, that the easiest natural tones are some- 
times missed. 

Another evil in the orchestra is the constant and 
loud tuning. This has become such a habit that the 
musicians, quite thoughtless, tune, prelude, and re- 
hearse without interruption, as soon as the last tone 
of the piece has been played. This can, of course, 
be easily checked by the conductor who, on the 
proper occasion, may also tell them, that, as they 
have not to play before Turks, who. like their ambas 
sador at the Prussian Court during the reign of 
Frederick the Great, always admired the piece which 
was played before the “ overture ” best, meaning of 
course the tuning, it would be well, if they stopped 
that barbarous custom. Tuning ought always to be 
done in a side room of the concert hall. Who dur- 
ing the performance wants to retune, can easily do 
this in such a way as not to cause a disturbance. 

It is usual to tune the instruments after the A of 
the Oboe, but this is not often admissible on account 
of the temperature which influences the wind and 
stringed instruments in a different way. A tuning 
machine invented by chief military conductor Wie- 
precht, which is not submitted to any influence of 
the temperature, must therefore be welcome and we 
hope will soon be introduced. Performers on reed 
instruments ought to be cautioned to keep their in- 
struments warm during long rests. All performers 
of brass instruments cannot lose in tune by drawing 
in and out but a quarter of a tone; of striaged in- 
struments more than this can be expected. 

The conductor meets often in the members of an 
orchestra negligence, inattention, dullness, and 
thoughtlessness. Especially is this the case in the 
first rehearsal where most of them are so much en- 
gaged with the reading of their parts, that they can 
only be made aware of the presence of the conductor 
by repeated beating of the time on the desk, Even 
often in the performances themselves does the con- 
ductor feel this heaviness on the part of the orches- 
tra, and in this case he will do best to beat the first 
measures a little faster. But often the contrary 
takes place ; the performers commence hurrying to 
such an extent that they hardly touch the last quaver. 
In this case the conductor must observe an impertur- 
bable coolness in order to check the rare ardor of the 
members. Besides it is always good while conduc- 
ting to remain cool and self-possessed, although with 
regard to singers a more animated proceeding is 
often necessary. If there is little cheerfulness on 
the part of the orchestra-players, the conductor has 
to cause it by some good-natured remarks ; but let 
him be also mindful, never to tire the performers of 











the wind, especially brass instruments. If he meets 
with a want of civility or, in the rehearsals, with the 
nasty habit on the part of some players to smoke, 
let him rebuke this in such a manner as to appeal to 
their sense of honor and delicacy; and if this will 
not do, let him send them away. Coming too late 
or leaving too early is best checked by reductions in 
the salaries. There is nothing which touches the or- 
chestra-player so quickly as loss of money. A good 
impression is often produced by not using the baton 
at all in such places where it can be conveniently 
done. This shows confidence in the abilities of the 
orchestra, which is generally repaid by more atten- 
tion on the part of the members. 

Let us conclude with a few hints in regard to con- 
ducting of Singing with Orchestra. Orly a few or- 
chestras can accompany singing well, for it requires 
first, that the members have practiced in sueh a man- 
ner that the greatest evenness throughout is obtained ; 
second, that they know how to play piano, conse- 
quently know how to control themselves ; and third, 
that per are used not only to mind the conductor, 
but also the singing. 

If a conductor wants to practice conducting of 
singing with orchestral accompaniment, he must 
n:ver lose an opportunity to accompany good and 
bad singers on the pianoforte, in order to obtain rou- 
tine in the close following up of the singing, and 
consequently in the yielding to the singers. It is 
also necessary for the conductor to initiate this great 
truth into the members of the orchestra, viz., that the 
most esteemed virtue of good accompanists of sing- 
ing is: yielding and subordination. 

The most difficult part is an always ready accom- 
paniment of the recitatives, because in these the 
time is constantly changing. The conductor must 
before all things see that the recitativos are written 
out in all the parts for the instruments used for the 
accompaniment. If this is the case, he can in an 
accompaniment with simple chords restrict himself 
to simply marking the beginning and end of each 
chord, without marking the measures.—N. Y. Musi- 


cal World. 





The National Hymn. 


Nearly four weeks have elapsed since the day ap- 
pointed for the opening of the manuscripts sent in 
to the Committee upon a National Hymn, and impa- 
tience is manifesting itself in many quarters for the 
announcement of the expected award. Aside from 
any interest which the public at large may take in 
the subject, the great number of the competitors— 
only a few short of twelve hundred—makes it inevi- 
table that there are thousands of eager expectants 
sitting upon the anxious seat in this regard. For it 
can hardly be that each competitor has less than a 
dozen friends who are solicitous for his success. We 
have therefore thought it worth while to inform our- 
selves as far as possible upon the subject, and we 
learn that the Committee are upon the verge of the 
conclusion of their labors. ‘They have not yet, how- 
ever, decided upom making an award ; and we re- 
mind our readers, that in their advertised conditions 
of competition, they expressly stipulated that they 
were not to give the prize to the best hymn sent in; 
but that they should reject all, whatever their intrin- 
sic merits, if they found none exactly suited to the 
purpose. 

Their mode of proceeding, we understand, has 
been this: The manuscripts containing words alone 
were first opened, the music being laid aside for sep- 
arate consideration. ‘The verses were then read by 
the member who opened the envelope containing 
them. If they were condemned at once by a nearly 
unanimous voice, they were cast into a waste-basket 
ready at hand; if not, they were reserved for future 
consideration. But, by a waste-basket, must not be 
understood any of those wicker concavitics, known 
to ordinary mortals by that name. A vast washing 
basket—a “ buck-basket,” big enough to hold Fal- 
staff himself—was made the temporary tomb of 
these extinguished hopes; and this receptacle was 
filled, it is said, five times with rejected manuscripts, 
which were seized upon for incendiary purposes by 
the cooks of the gentlemen at whose houses the meet 
ings of the Committee took place. Alas for the hap 
less writers! Were even the priceless manuscript 
plays of the Shakspearian age that Warton’s cook 
purloined and used to put under pies so lamented as 
those remorselessly incremated hymns willbe? The 
mass of these manuscripts, we are informed, were 
either the merest common-place, or absolutely neither 
rhyme nor reason. From the whole collection only 
about thirty were reserved as worthy of a second 
reading, and these, on a second and third examina- 
tion, were reduced about one-half. Several were also 
preserved on account of their absurdity or grotesque- 
ness. They were so bad as to be good. 





The hymns sent in with music were about three 
hundred in number. To enable them fairly to judge 
of the merits of these, the Committee called in com- 
petent musical aid, and after a winnowing of the 
heap over the piano-forte, the residuum. found worthy 
of a more particular hearing, were sung. This sec- 
ond examination left less than twenty compositions 
in the hands of the Committee. We hear that 
among the rejected musical manuscripts were very 
many that were evidently sent in by persons who 
were ignorant of the very first principles of harmony 
and who to their ignorance added utter lack of native 
musical capacity. It has been stated that the Com- 
mittee called in two eminent musicians to pass judg- 
ment, as experts, upon the compositions sent in to 
them. But we are informed that this report is not 
correct, and that judgment upon the merits of eon- 
tributions has, in all cases, remained entirely with 
the Committee, among whom are gentlemen of well- 
known musical taste and cultivation. 

But even with their stock thus reduced the Com- 
mittee hesitated about their decision; and, finally, 
determined to call the public to their aid. It is to 
the public heart and to the general ear that the 
words and music of the hoped-for hymn are to be 
addressed ; and, therefore, it appears to us that this 
determination is a wise one. It is to be carried into 
effect by the performance of the songs, now im the 
hands of the Committee, at concerts in New York 
and Brooklyn, in which soloists, a chorus, and an or- 
chestra, will test in the most satisfactory manner the 
fitness of these hymns for national purposes. The 
names of the authors and composers will be withheld ; 
and, indeed, they are yet entirely unknown to the 
members of the Committee themselves. It is not, 
we believe, intended that the questson shall be decid- 
ed by the amount of applause elicited by this or that 
hymn ; but that the manner in which the perform- 
ance affects the public shall enter largely into the 
considerations by which the final judgment of the 
Committeh is affected. The plan is at least an inge- 
nious one, and the concerts, which are to be given at 
a low price of admission, thongh in the most credi- 
table style, will doubtless excite a very general inter- 
est.—N. Y. Daily Times. 





Mr. Paine’s Organ Concert. 


A musical entertainment whose almost sole attrac- 
tion is the performance upon the church organ, is 
somewhat of a novelty in Portland. The full 
powers of this noblest and most imposing of musical 
instruments are seldom revealed to our concert-going 
public. We listen to the organ as playing a subor- 
dinate part in divine service, without always remem- 
bering that it is an instrument requiring the highest 
powers to call forth its finest effects. 

To many, we doubt not, the performance of Mr. 
Paine afforded a new revelation of the majesty of tone 
and grandeur of effect which the skillful musician 
may call forth from the organ. He certainly exhib- 
ited remarkable skill in the handling of the instru- 
ment, as well as complete knowledge of the most 
difficult compositions. The result of his years of 
study abroad was quite apparent. The clever boy 
who went forth from among us has returned a 
thoroughly educated and accomplished musician. 
We are no musical critic, and cannot speak of this 
performance in the terms most befitting it, but we 
know that persons whose musical knowledge entitles 
their opinions to respect, declare that nothing like it 
was ever before heard in this city. ; 

As the principal attractions of his programme Mr. 
Paine chose several of the works of the great master, 
John Sebastian Bach. He has evidently made the 
works of this great musical genius a subject of close 
study, and the fact that he has attained to a know- 
ledge and full appreciation of their marvellous in- 
vention, extraordinary power, and science, is the best 
evidence of his own advanced position as a musician. 

The Prelude and Fugue in A minor, by Bach, 
was played on the full organ throughout. It isa 
most elaborate composition, yet moving with the most 
perfect harmony. The manner in which the pedal 
movement came in was exceedingly neat,and won the 
applause of the highly cultivated and fashionab e 
audience. The Trio Sonate in E flat, also by Bach, 
was well chosen to follow the Prelude, its soft and 
vivacious movement contrasting finely with the sol- 
emn grandeur of the first piece. The pedal perform- 
ance here was quite extraordinary, the feet being 
continually employed. The solemn “ Agnus Dei ” 
was sung by Miss Cammett and Messrs. Dennett and 
Thurston with fine effect. These performers always 
do justice to whatever they undertake. In the varia- 
tions and the Austrian National Hymn, and the Star 
Spangled Banner, our young townsman displayed 
his powers as a composer in a highly creditable man- 
ner—especially in the former piece. In the latter 
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variations a passage occurred which is played by the 
feet alone. 

Mr. Paine must take high rank as an organist, and 
we congratulate our citizens upon having among 
their number one whose example must do much to 
elevate the standard musical education among us.— 
Portland Transcript. 
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protean IN THIS Benton: — Continuation of * The mee mn of 
Praise,” (Lobgesang}, a Cantata by Mendelssohn. 
>a 


Editorial Correspondence. 
No. XVIII. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
Lonpon, July 16. 

Had I come here unconvinced either of the 
existence of an uncommonly wide-spread and 
real love for good music in London, or of the pos- 
sibility of making “ classical” music “ popular,” 
a single occasion, such as I am about to describe, 
would have removed all doubt upon the subject. 
The only regret is, that I can speak only of the 
last of the so-called “ Monpay Porutar Con- 
certs,” for, having heard the last, one would 
gladly summon up before him the whole series, 
now stretching back through three seasons, from 
Feb. 1859 to July 1, 1861, between which dates 
no less than stzty-four concerts have been given 
in St. James’s Hall, with programmes of the 
most classical character, without an orchestra, 
but with first-class performers— really artists, 
and such only —and never failing to secure 
the strict attention and unfeigned delight of 
a very mixed and numerous audience. So I am 
told, and what I have just witnessed makes it 
easy to believe it. They are called “ popular,” 
because they are made accessible to the general 
mass of music-lovers, and not, like most London 
concerts of the higher order, only to the wealthy 
and the few — although you would perhaps be 
astonished to see how many and how constant 
aré those “ few ” who frequent fashionable operas 
and concerts to the tune of a guinea for a seat ! 
The “ Monday Popular” are cheap — for Lon- 
don; that is, there is a liberal allowance of room 
for unreserved seats, and not bad seats, at the 
one shilling price, while the more favored places 
range from three to five shillings. For most of 
the oratorios and higher kind of Concerts the 
minimum price of admission is three shillings, 
and the maximum half a guinea, and in many 
cases a guinea. So that these concerts are “ pop- 
ular” in the sense of comparatively cheap. 
That they are so in character as well, was a mat- 
ter of conviction and experiment on the part of 
the enterprising director (Mr. S. Arthur Chap- 
pell), until their remarkable success rewarded 
the experiment and proved the conviction sound. 
The Director, in thanking the public at the end 
of his third season, says: 





“Till very recently, a string quartet or a pianoforte 
sonata, played by first-class artists, was a luxury re- 
served for the enjoyment of a few, and regarded, on 
the other hand, as something inevitably ‘ caviare’ to 
the multitude. 

“The Monday Popular Concerts, however, were 
originated with the firm conviction that the quintets, 
quartets, trios, sonatas, solo and concerted, &c., 0 
the great masters, would be listened to by the gene- 
ral public with decorous attention ; that the oftener 
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they were heard the better they would be liked; and 
that every composer, from the profound Beethoven, 
the elaborate Bach, the genial Handel, the earnest 
Mendelssohn, the elegant Spohr, and the universal 
Mozart, to the light and cheerful Haydn, would find 
admirers. The result has demonstrated that a faith 
in the readiness and ability of the public to appreci- 
ate the highest manifestations of artistic beauty was 
thoroughly justified.” 

And one of the leading journals says what is 
simply true and reasonable in the following ex- 
tract : 

“The epithet ‘popular,’ as applied to a perform- 
ance of music, no longer means something adapted 
to an uneducated and unrefined taste — something in 
which the high and classic productions of the art are 
eschewed as being calculated to weary the sibce, 
At some of our popular concerts, the customary fare 
is fit for the palate of the most fastidious amateur. 
And, far from being neglected on this account, such 
concerts flourish more and more. Such is the case 
with the Monpay Porpurtar Concerts, given every 
week during the season at St. James’s Hall. At 
first we had some suspicion of the reality of the mu- 
sical taste shown at these concerts. When we heard 
pieces of great length, highly complicated, such as 
we always believed to be ‘ caviare to the general,’ not 
only attentively listened to, but applauded with en- 
thusiasm, we could not help thinking there must be 
some affectation at bottom, and that people would 
tire of pretending to be delighted with things they 
did not understand! But time has shown that this 
was a mistake. These Concerts, successful the first 
season, are still more successful the second, They 
are even improved in quality; an inferior piece is 
never admitted into the programmes, nor is an infe- 
rior performer employed. Yet the spacious hall is 
every night crowded to the doors by persons in the 
habit of frequenting cheap entertainments ; and no 
assembly of cognoscenti could show a sounder or 
more discriminating taste. The consequence is, that 
the Monday Popular Concerts are now attended by 
the most musical people in London. — Spectator. 

In confirmation of all this I certainly must tes- 
tify, with regard to the last concert (July 1), 
that the hall was filled (though not to overflow- 
ing — for overflow, thank decency, is not allowed 
in Europe, neither in concerts nor conveyances, 
in theatres nor railway trains, in oratorios nor 
omnibuses) ; that the company appeared com- 
posed equally of the wealthier patrons of music 
and of the music-lovers of more modest rank, 
who have not much to spend; that all listened 
most attentively and looked intelligent, appland- 
ing warmly what was really best; a well-pleased 
sympathetic, encouraging audience, and yet in 
large part not ignorantly pleased, but musically 
experienced and critical. Whether the things 
performed were really “ classical,” whether the 
feast was fit for cultivated taste, whether genius 
played a larger part in it than hum-drum or clap- 
trap, the reader shall judge for himself; here is 
the programme : 

Quartet, ~s Le Oe ae ere reer. Tey Beethoven 


. Wieniawski, Ries, Webb, and Piatti. 
(First time at the Monday Popular Concerts.) 





Somes * Fee Besesh”?.. . vine 00600000 50ce soe cowciccssieel Schubert 
Miss Banks. 
Suite de Pieces, taining ‘‘ the Har i Blacksmith.” 
Miss Araballa Goddard. Handel 
Sang, * Puta cho epee) oss cies cove vec seovse ved Cimarosa 
Mr. Sims Reeves. 

Prelude, Sarabande, and Gavotte, for Violoncello Solo.. ..Bach 
With Pianoforte Accompaniment (Mr. Benedict). 
Signor Piatti. 

Boma, ** Rome Ghee wed Bag... o.cc ccc cesccnscsits cncse’ Dussek 
Miss Banks. 


Sonata, in G major, Op. 69, No. 2, for Pianoforte and Violin. 


Mfss Arabella Goddard and M. Wieniawski. Dussek 
(First time at the Monday Popular Concerts.) 
Parr IT 
Quartet in y ee ee Haydn 


63 
M.A. Wieniawski, Ries, Webb, and Piatti. 





Bong, ‘ Adelaide ".....sccrerereroesebabes boys ers Beethoven 
Mr. Sims Reeves, accompanied ‘by “Miss ‘Arabella Goddard. 
Harpsichord Lessons. ......4.24++0tbiecssedeeaseeees Scarlatti 


Mr. Charles Halle. 
(First time at the Monday Popular Concerts.) 
Song, ‘‘ The Hunter's Song ” Mendelssohn 
Mr. — Reeves. 
Duet for two Pianofortes. in D major 
Miss Arabella Goddard and Mr. Charles Halle. 
Conductor, Mr. Benedict. 


ozart 


Not one of these choice selections but what 
shone by excellent performance. Especially the 
opening string Quartet of Beethoven, the first of 
the five belonging to his latest period and called, 
without reason, “ ‘posthumous ; ;” a work requiring 
true artists to seize its spirit and rightly render 
its design. The four interpreters could scarcely 
have been better. Wieniawski proved himself 
an admirable quartet leader; Piatti's bass was 
worthy of his reputation ; and the middle parts 
were such as it is a comfort tohear. That a 
mixed public should be readily impressed by a 
Symphony concert, (like those of Liebig, for in- 
stance, in Berlin) is not so remarkable; a fine 
orchestra, by mere mass and brilliancy, by wealth 
and variety of tone color, arrests and captivates ; 
great thoughts are greatly enforced by such large 
utterance ; the profoundest and most complicated 
tone-combinations tell upon the crowd by the 
mere might of volume and of euphony; a Sym- 
phony, too, has something dramatic and exciting 
in its progress. But that a violin Quartet, the 
pure outlining of the intrinsic musical thought, 
with all its inmost subtleties laid bare to close at- 
tention, but not enriched by accessories of vari- 
ous instrumental color, not massed into large or- 
chestral proportions so as to arrest attention at a 
distance, — that a Quartet of such a man as 
Beethoven, and in his least understood and latest 
manner, and, stranger yet, heard for the first 
time by most, and played in a large hall, should 
be listened to with eager interest through all its 
movements by so large an andience, and be in 
fact appreciated (if attention and applause and 
manifest delight are any signs), is certainly a 
fact worth chronicling, and should give encour- 
agement to concert-givers and societies who care 
for Art as well as money. After Beethoven, 
there was no risk in venturing a Quartet by 
“ father Haydn,” whose cheerful face and easy 
eloquence of manner, let him present himself in 
what form he will, are always welcome and fa- 
miliar. This was one of the least well-known, 
and yet one of the most original and piquant of 
his eighty and odd Quartets; and its effect on 
all faces was as of fresh air and sunshine. 

I was much interested in the selections from 
Dussek, the Bohemian composer, contemporary 
with Mozart, who has been famous in his day, 
and now has his day again in England. The 
Sonata Duo was worthy to appear in the same 
programme with the great names, and it was ele- 
gantly rendered by both artists. The song 
“Name the glad day,” was much in the same 
style with Haydn’s Canzonet : “* My mother bids 
me bind my hair,” and quite as beautiful. The 
singer (Miss Banks) has a fresh and lovely voice, 
good style, and entered into the spirit of the 
song; and she was no less winning in the more 
serious and fervent melody of Schubert’s song : 
“The Letter,”— why metamorphsed into the 
French “ Le Secret” I know not. One of the 
pleasantest and most novel features of the even- 
ing was the set of “ Harpsichord Lessons” by 
old Domenico Scarlatti, a contemporary of Bach 
and Handel, and a great admirer of the latter, 
as he knew him in his young days in Italy. 
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They are full of difficult and graceful passage- 
work, a sort of delicate melodic arabesque, spark- 
ling and lifesome, and Hallé played them to a 
charm; one. smiled. at the perfection of the 
thing. The union of two such pianists as Hallé 
and Miss Arabella Goddard, in the Duet by Mo- 
zart, ensured that most satisfactory conclusion of 
a good feast, in which all rise with an appetite. 
It was in the Suite by Handel, containing the 
well-known variations on ~‘ ‘The Harmonious 
Blacksmith,” that I haye had as yet the clearest 
instance of the pianism of Miss Goddard. I 
never heard it played more perfectly, perhaps 
never quite so well. In all respects of facile, 
finished, clear, expressive execution it was fault- 
less, It has not been my fortune yet to hear her 
play Beethoven ; it is in the great Sonatas that 
she has chiefly won her laurels. The Prelude 
and quaint old dance movements by Bach, for 
violoncello, were played con amore by Sig. Piatti, 
and won new admiration for the happy inex- 
haustible invention of the genial, learned, won- 
derful old master. It only remains to speak of 
Sims Reeves. But he was ill and did not sing; 
an agreeable substitute appeared in Mr, Santley, 
the baritone. 

The beauty of the whole thing was, that here 
were the best artists performing (and let us not 
forget among them Mr. Benedict, who was the 
masterly accompanist), not to exhibit themselves 
but to draw attention to the great composers. 
If I have given more space to the record of this 
one concert than I have left for others equally 
important (the reader can imagine that he reads 
this part through a magnifier), it is because of 
the “ Popular” claim, which has been so well 
vindicated by these Monday Concerts, without 
any compromise of high artistic tone. I would 
commend the example to our music managers at 
home, so soon as we shall have time again to 
think of music, so soon as our distracted country 
shall have come out from her great struggle, with 
her free institutions nobly saved, her vigorous 
system purged forever from the treacherous poison 
so long secretly imbibed from contact with a prin- 
ciple as opposite to its own as darkness is to light ; 
and shall enter upon a new era of real liberty 
and lasting peace, released from all old blind and 
suicidal pledges to the only alien and weakening 
element in our grand symphony of states, to 
Slavery, the natural enemy of Freedom and of 
Civilization, the sleepless traitor to the general 
cause, the curse that clung to all our aspirations, 
the monster that has been weaving round usa 
most specious web of “ compromises” in the full 
hope of devouring us! So soon as this good 
fight shall have been won (as most assuredly it 
will, since God is just); so soon as the Union 
shall have saved itself, and shall have guarantied 
its own existence by refusing henceforth every 
guarantee to Slavery, beyond that of non-inter- 
ference (except where it deprives a citizen of 
his constitutional right to free institutions, free 
speech, &e., rights for which the Union was 
made) ; so soon as Peace and Plenty shall return 
again, then certainly will come a great reaction 
of activity in the behalf of Art and Music and 
of all ideal and harmonious pursuits. With the 
new sense of Freedom and of Union based upon 
the solid rock of principle, these things will not 
be despised as trivial pastimes of the “ piping 
times of peace,” but will be more respected and 
more earnestly pursued than ever, as belonging 





to that real education of humanity for higher 
spheres of being, to secure liberty and room for 
which is just the motive of all patriotic struggles. 
This day will soon return to us, if we are true: 
the day when we shall again have leisure for the 
true ends of our national and social existence. 
Music, no more than Religion, is to be silenced or 
put out of thought for more than a short day by 
the din of war. So that it may not be idle even 
now to be holding up good examples and suggest- 
ing useful hints to the peace-makers and the 
peace-improvers, to the educators, and the wield- 
ers of refining influences, to those who arrange 
for our natural supplies of Art and Music, when 
their time comes. And so, with this little pa- 
renthetic burst of patriotism, here endeth the 
lesson for to-day. D. 








Mr. Winti1am ScuraunstaeEpDTER, favorite Solo- 
Tenor of the Orpheus Society, and long and favora- 
bly known as an accomplished masic-teacher as well 
as amiable gentleman, has left this eity to take up 
his abode in San Francisco, Cal. We understand 
that he has taken this step at the solicitation of many 
friends who preceded him, especially at the instance 
of Mr. Trenkle, now the leading teacher there. This 
does high credit to the ability of Mr. Schraubstaedter. 
We sincerely hope he will find there a large field for 
his labors and many congenial minds, and recom- 
mend him warmly to our California readers. 


Masical Correspondence, 


Pittsrietp, AvuG. 7, 1861.—It is generally be- 
lieved that to give a complete musical education it 
is necessary to go to Europe for instruction. I do 
not suppose that the Journal of Music endorses this 
theory, but some of its readers may be interested in 
the testimony of a young artist who tried the ex- 
periment. Thinking that a European master would 
release him from the disagreeable drudgery of ex- 
ercise practice upon which his teacher in America 
had insisted, he went to Leipzig and became a pupil 
at the Conservatory, expecting to enter at once upon 
the study of the works of the great masters. But 
his hopes were sadly disappointed. His new instruc- 
tor stopped him in the middle of the first piece he 
played and condemned him to the practice of the 
scales! He says; ‘‘this was exceedingly cool and re- 
freshing. I had travelled more than three thousand 
English miles to do what? Scales, and scales, from 
morning till night with a few delightful interruptions 
for five-finger exercises. While I was thus practis- 
ing high art, I could not help thinking of my first 
teacher in the United States. What I did at Leipzig 
was exactly the thing he wanted me to do at home, a 
thing I utterly scorned as being old fogyish and un- 
necessary.” 

Again, it is said that classical music, such as the 
sonatas Of Haydn, the fugues of Bach, &c., are sel- 
dom heard in this country. I remember a complaint 
of this kind in the Journal of Music not long ago, 
and am happy to be able to mention one place, where 
thse compositions are often performed, and ina style 
which would do credit to professional artists. I refer 
to the Mendelssohn Musical Institute at Pittsfield, 
in which I know you have long felt an interest, that 
is well deserved. I do not believe that in any “Con- 
servatory” or school in Europe is music more thor- 


oughly taught than in this institution, and those like 
our friend mentioned above who are contemplating a 
trip to the old world might well save themselves 
trouble and expense, by going through the course 
of instruction pursued here. I send you the pro 
gramme of a soirée given at the end of the term first 
closed. 
D7Overtare— Meh... oo csecscccaseecsccess Beethoven 
Miss Harriet A. Hall and Janet M. C. Doig. 
2. Song—‘Liebes Botschaft.” (Love’s Message).....Fesca 
Miss 8. Louisa Monroe. 
8. Grand Rondo, Aufforderung zum Tanze, emneen to 
RING 5 cvbckececccand seancccecesccvacncceneas Weber 
Miss Helen Mae Gregor. 











4, Vocal Trio, Le Mepersees (ieee, Werisacictine cence Rossini 
Misses Hall, Merrill and Doig. 
5. Song without words—Blumen Stueck, " Flower Piece.) 
bert Schumann. 
Miss Monroe. 

6. Song—‘Leibe’s Fruehling,” (Love’s Spring-time.) 

Mendelssohn 
Miss Mac Gregor. 
J. RED We OP PIS i civic tccvesccansncnne ++. -Haydn 
Miss Eleanor L. Glazier. 

8. Prelude and Fugue iu G......... .orBach 


Miss Elizabeth F. Merrill. ss 
9 Aria—‘*Non so piu cosa,”’ from ‘‘Figaro’s Hochzeit?" 
Mozart 


Miss E. L. Glazier. 


10. Sonata in E flat. ..........ccesnee eanaanens Clementi 
Miss Doig. 
11. Voeal Trio—Roaming Song. . 1.6... 060 ces hes Abt 
Misses MacGregor, Ef ill. reche: Doig, Glazier and Merrill 
12. Grand Morceau de Concer*........-00e000s Sehubert 
Andantino, Allezretto, Allegro, * 


Misses Monroe and Merrill. 

The pieces themselves need no comment—it is not 
often that we get so fine a selection—and all were well 
rendered. I miht perhaps particularize the Over- 
ture to Egmont, the Sonata by Haydn, and the 
Grand Morceau de Concert, a magnificent close to 
the evening’s entertainment, for instrumental pieces, 
and for vocal, the Aria “Non so piu,” from Fi- 
garo’s Hochzeit, sung by a little woman from Hal- 


lowell, Maine, of whom if she has a mind, we shall 
hear more. On the whole I consider myself indebt- 
ed to Prof. Oliver for the greatest, musical treat I 
have enjoyed for many months, and heartily wish 
him the success he deserves in the great work which 
he is doing for music in this country. H.N.E. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 


Parts.—The storehouse of scenery of the Opera, 
wus destroyed by fire Friday, July 19th, containing: 
133 sets of scenery beside other properties ; the loss” 
amounting to 750,000 francs. The scenery of Semira- 
mis, Tannhiuser, La Sylphide, la Juive, Orta, la! 
Reine de Chypre, was destroyed, but that of the 
operas now being played was kept in a different 
place, so that there will be no interruption of the per- 
formunces. 

ALFRED JAELL, after great success in Paris, has 
played (the piano), at Baden, Ems, Weisbaden and 
Nanheim, receiving everywhere a most flattering re- 
ception. He proposes to pass the summer at the 
lake of Geneva. 





A Biturarp TaBLe Prano.—A. Bataille & Co., 
of Paris, have constructed a piece of furniture which 
unites the functions of a Billiard table and a piano: 
forte, for the Viceroy of Egypt. The French papers 
praise the ingennity, elegance and convenience of 
this invention and think that Egypt will not be the 
only country where it will be wanted. 

Jutius Knorr, well known for his excellent 
School for the Piano died recently at Leipzig, where 
he was professor of music. 





Turin. — M. Concone, well known in the musi- 
cal world as a teacher of vocal music and by his 
writings, died heie recently, where he had been for 
several years Chapel-master of H. M., Victor Eman- 
uel, the King of Italy. He is said to have been a 
person of a noble character and high intelligence. 

At the funeral of Count Cavour, a remarkable fu- 
neral mass by Peri was performed. The solos were 
sung by Mirate and Beneventano. 





Mad. de Lagrange is in Paris. She is in treaty, it 
is said with M. Bagier to sing in Madrid during the 
next season. 

Asput Aziz, the new Sultan of Turkey. Events 
would seem to justify the more favorable opinion 
previously formed of the new Sultan’s character. 
That his tendencies inclined towards the old Mussel- 
man party, the choice of Namik Pasha, to which I 
shall presently advert, must be taken to imply. Yet 
one of his acts would negative the presumption of a 
blind ‘fanaticism. Signor Guatelli, the late Saltan’s 
band-master, has been in the habit of giving lessons 
on the piano to Abdul Aziz Effendi. On the day 
after the accession of the latter his music master 
called at the palace. He was at once admitted to the 
presence of the new sultan, who asked him to what 
he was indebted for the honor of the visit. “Ihave . 
come to give your majesty your lesson on the piano,” 
was the answer. “You know,’’ rejoined the sultan, 
“a pasha cannot condescend to give lessons in music.” 
Signor Guatelli was thus informed for the first time 
that he had been raised to the rank of Siva Pasha 
Marco Bey. His imperial majesty’s physician, an- 
other Christian, has been raised to the same rank. 
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Parliamentary Views on Architecture. 


The following amusing and not uninstructive de- 
bate occurred a few weeks since in the English House 
of Commons. We think Lord Palmerston had the 
best of it. 

On the motion for going into committee of supply. 

Lord Echo submitted a motion that in the opinion 
of the house it was not desirable that the new For- 
eign-office should be erected according to the Palla- 
dian design now exhibited in a committee-room of 
the House of Commons. The noble lord comment- 
ed with some severity upon what he called the Pal- 
merstonian style of architecture, and urged that Mr. 
Scott’s design was altogether unsuited to the country, 
the climate, and the purpose to which it was to be 
devoted, and that a pure Gothic (not the abuse of 
Gothic, as in the case of the new houses of parlia- 
ment) was that of which the country would approve. 
The new hotel close to the Victoria station at Pim- 
lico, and the Crown Life Assurance-office in Bridge 
street Blackfriars, from the design of the late Mr. 
Benjamin Woodward, were in his opinion favorable 
specimens of what might be done in the way of 
Gothic street architecture. He called upon the noble 
lord at the head of the government to give up his 
Italian notions of art, which were at a deplorable 
discount, and consent to build the new public offices 
for the rising and not for the setting generation. 

Mr. Buxton seconded the motion. 

Mr. Cowper defended the department of which he 
is the head, and denied that classic architecture was 
at a discount, advancing as an illustration to the con- 
trary that out of 280 designs sent in for the new for- 
eign office, but fifteen were in the Gothic style. 

Mr. Layard spoke in favor of Gothic as’ on the 
whole most appropriate, and ridiculed the grotesque 
ornamentation of the House of Lords and Commons, 
which he called the “ gorilla style.” 

Mr. Tite eulogised the design of Mr. Scott, and 
asserted that the great majority of the architectural 
profession were of opinion that the new foreign-oftice 
ought to be in the Italian style. To attempt the in- 
troduction of color in our public buildings, either by 
terra cotta or veriegated marbles, would, in his opin- 
ion, end in failure. 

Mr. Osborne expressed his opinion that of all tri- 
bunals in matters of taste the House of Commons 
was the very worst. When the competition for the 
design was thrown open, it was thrown open to 
all the world, and five thousand pounds premium 
was offered for the best design. The first prem- 
ium was awarded to Messrs. Coe and Holland, 
and the second on the list were Messrs. Banks and 
Barry, but in consequence of Mr. Scott, who had, it 
was trae, an European celebrity as a Gothic architect, 
being secured for furnishing the plans of the foreign 
and war offices, Mr. Scott was, by some curious 
hocus pocus, put forward between the two gentlemen 
who obtain the first premiums and the noble lord 
(Lord J. Manners), who was a devotee in the Gothic 
school (hear). If the house were to treat this sub- 
ject properly some one would move an amendment 
and say ‘A plague on both your houses ” (laughter). 
Reject both the Palmerstonian and Scottfplan, réopen 
the question, and give the building to the man who 
gained the first premiom (hear, hear). He express- 
ed no opinion upon either style—he was so afraid of 
being a party to the enormous expense which was 
about to be incurred. He thought the whole question 


ought to be re-opened, and that these gentlemen 
ought to have the benefit of the position which they 
had fairly gained in 1855. He should take no part 
in the division, but he advised the house to be on its 
guard, and remember always that the estimate for the 
house of parliament was £750,000, and the actual 
cost £2,500,000. They were the worst building 
committee in the world, and they stood disgraced in 
the eyes of Europe as men of business (“Oh, oh,” 
and “Hear, hear’). The cost of this undertaking 
would, he believed, in like manner swell into a mil- 
lion, and if any gentleman would move that both 











plans be rejected, and the thing thrown open as at 
first he should be happy to vote for it; but he would 
say nothing of the merits of the Palmerstonian style, 
or the Gothic. 

Lord Palmerston: The battle of the books, 
the battle of the big-endians and the _little- 
endians, the battle of the green ribands anil 
the blue ribands were as nothing compared with this 
battle of the styles (a laugh). But I must say I 
think that if I were to pronounce an impartial verdict 
as to the issue, I should say that the Gothic has been 
entirely defeated. Objections have been made upon 
the ground that these plans have ro originality, and 
it is said in the first place that it is not a national 
style—that the Italian style, I will not call it the 
Palladian, but the Roman classical, is not national. 
Well, is the Gothic national? I never heard much 
of the Goths and Vandals and Saracens doing much 
in this country (laughter). I have been told in my 
early days that the Romans were in this country for 
a considerable number of years, and it is probable, 
therefore, that they have a better claim to have es- 
tablished in this island some style of architecture 
which may be considered English, than those who 
never came here at all (laughter). But my noble 
friend talked about what was the real ancient archi- 
tecture of Englan Why, my hon. friend who fol, 
lowed him thought that Stonehenge might be con- 
sidered as a specimen of ancient architecture of the 
country (laughter). But I would go further, and say 
that the real aboriginal architecture of this country 
was huts and wicker wigwams—these were the orig- 
inal styles of those who first inhabited this island 
(loud laughter). And when we talk of Gothic hav- 
ing been practised at certain periods, so has Italian. 
When we are asked what is the national character, 
we might, I think, very reasonably ask the question 
upon which it must very much depend, namely, who 
have been the most distinguished architects of the 
country, and what style did they practise? We have 
had Vanbrugh, of whom truly it has been said he 
laid heavy loads on earth, but who has given us fine 
buildings in the Roman and Grecian style. We have 
had also Sir {Christopher Wren and Inigo Jones— 
great men, who have erected great edifices to excite 
admiration to the present day. Do not tell me, then, 
thot Gothic is the characteristic architecture of the 
country. If there was one character more prevalent 
than the another it was the castellated mansions; 
but they were erected for purposes of defence. We 
find them all over the country; but the reason they 
were erected has ceased to exist, and we may, there- 
fore, I think, dismiss that style with all its inconveni- 
ences. My hon. friend says there is nothing so light 
as Gothic, on account of the number of windows 
you can introduce. But we have heard of the 

Great windows that exclude the light; 

And passages that lead to nothing. 
(Cheers and laughter.) And these were after the 
Gothie style. Then my noble friend has very kindly 
invited me to take a morning drive, which I am una- 
ble to accept, through the strects of London, to test 
the public taste, forgetting ull those fine buildings 
Somerset house, St. Paul’s Cathedral 

An Hon. Member: The Post-office. 

Lord Palmerston : Yes, the Post-office, and sev- 
eral others. Why, it is very much as if a gentleman 
should drive through the streets of Rome, and, see- 
ing a number of children with arms dislocated and 
legs out of joint exhibited as beggars for the profit 
of their parents, should say, “These are the tastes of 
the Roman people,” forgetting all the while the many 
stout, well-conditioned, able-bodied men he may have 
met (laughter)—and should say, ‘ Let us make our 
children like the people of Rome, for these are the 
tastes of the Roman people” (renewed laughter). 
My noble friend reverses the boast of the Roman 
emperor, “I found it of brick and left it of stone,” 
and would make these buildings of brick. Well, we 
all know what color brick turns after a certain ex- 

osure to London smoke. I am afraid to quote an 

talian authority against it, because I do not admit 
Italian taste; but I will quote what was said to me 
by Canova, a man versed in arts, and supposed to 
be a good judge in these matters. He said, “If Lon- 
don were only widened it would be a real Paradise.” 
But instead of making it a real Paradise my noble 
friend would make it a real something else, by the 
gloominess he would cast over all the streets (cheers 
and laughter). He hoped the house would not, by 
agreeing to the motion, delay the execution of the 
works, whieh were urgently required for the public 
service, 

On a division the motion was rejected by 188 
to 95. 





Special Hotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Mary Bell. Song and Chorus. G. F. Benkert. 25 


A melodious little song in the popular style. Quar- 
tette Clubs with a good Solo Tenor will find it taking 
witn the public. 


I’m leaving thee in sorrow Annie, with Guitar 
C. F. Dorn. 


One of the prettiest of b.Jlads, long a favorite 
everywhere, adapted for the Guitar. The arrange- 
ment is easy. 


accompaniment. 


Glory! Hallelujah! Popular refrain, as sung by 
the Federal Volunteers. 


A people's tune said to have originated with the 
Massachusetts’ Volunteers at Fortress Munroe. The 
tune has spread more rapidly than even ‘ Dixie,’’ 
and at this time one can hardly walk on the streets 
for five minutes without hearing it whistled’ or 
hummed. As it isa cxpital marching tune, our sol- 
diers will carry it with them where they go. There 
are added to the popular words some verses written 
expressly for the Fourth Battalion of Rifles (13th 
Reg.) 


Instrumental Music. 


Gen. Scott’s Grand Review March. 5S. Glover. 
A capital march, full of spirit and vigor. The title- 
page is illustrated with a lifelike portrait of the great 
Commander, as he now appears, in full uniform with 
all the insignia of his rank. It is one of the best 
likenesses out, superbly designed and richly colored. 


Waltz a la Tyrolienne. 
Carl Faust. 


Heart’s Ease. 


By a new composer of Dance Music, a German, of 
late a resident of London, whose charming Polkas 
and dashing Galops have become staple articles in 
transatlantic Ball-rooms. A Polka-Mazurka of his, 
the *‘Violetta,” is perhaps the prettiest piece of music 
ever written to the measure of this lovely dance. All 
his melodies are graceful and striklng. 


Varied. C. Grobe. 


The girl I left behind me. 


An easy arrangement of this pretty air, just now 
of more significance than ever before. It is written 
for young pupils and of the same difficulty with the 
numbers of the ‘* Melodies of the Day,” of which set 
it forms one. 


Castles in the Air. Valse brill. R. Fitzgerald. 

Quite a pleasing, lively waltz, which can be dashed 

off with considerable eclat, without being at all diffi- 
cult. 


Books. 


Tue Union Strar.—A collection of Operatic 
Choruses, Glees, Quartetts, &c., for the use of 
Conventions, Schools, Clubs and the Social 
Circle. Edited by B. F. Baker and W. O. 


Perkins. 


This new glee book contains all the favorites ; on 
this account and the low price at which it is sold it is 
an exceedingly desirable publication for musical con- 
ventions and schools. An advertisement in another 
column of this paper will inform our readers of its 
contents. It has been compiled with much care and 
will prove a fine acquisition to the collections of Soci- 
eties and of amateurs. 





Music By Mart.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 
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